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The Visually Handicapped Preschool Child 


KATHRYN E. MAXFIELD, Director 
Arthur Sunshine Home and Nursery School for the Blind 
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Not more than ten years ago highly intelligent people considered it not 
only radical and heartless, but foolish, to send a preschool child out of the 
home and into a school, even if only for a few hours a day. The processes 
of physiological and mental growth in the baby were so little understood 
by even highly-educated parents that the contribution which nursery schools 
had to offer was not appreciated. A decade ago fathers and mothers who 
sent their children to nursery schools for two or three hours a day had to 
face the criticism of their friends and often heard themselves called un- 
parental and selfish. 


For that matter the nursery schools themselves had not acquired a bal- 
anced perspective on what they were trying to accomplish. Too often 
they confused freedom of action on the part of the child with an undisci- 
plined lack of self-control. Children were frequently submitted to the hectic 
enthusiasms of partly-trained people. During the last decade, however, 
careful study has sobered these nursery school enthusiasts and has persuaded 
the parents of the value of nursery school training for their children. 


Educators of preschool children now realize that they have taken only 
the first step along the path they must pursue if they are to achieve a genu- 
ine understanding of personality development during these first years of 
life. Nevertheless, what has already been learned is sufficient to give 
nursery schools for the blind as well as those for the seeing a basis for 
organizing their procedure in terms of constructive activity on the part 
of the children. Because of the special problems confronting nursery schools 
for the blind, it will, of course, be necessary to move thoughtfully and 
experimentally for some time to come. Whatever activities have been 
found desirable in nursery schools for the seeing must be tried out in 
nursery schools for visually handicapped children without bias or prejudice 
on the part of the staff. 


During the last five years, two institutions, the Nursery for the Blind 
in Farmington, Connecticut, and the Arthur Sunshine Home in Summit, 
New Jersey, have been considering ways and means of putting their educa- 
tional work on a par with that to be found in the best nursery schools and 
kindergartens for the seeing. Recently the Boston Nursery for Blind 
Babies has joined these two in working toward an adjustment of its program 
so that it will be more in harmony with that to be found in nursery schools 
for the seeing. 


The latest organization to interest itself in the welfare of visually handi- 
capped preschool children is the New York Association for the Blind which 
has recently established a nursery school of its own. This nursery school is 
non-residential and is therefore more in line with those for seeing children. 


Some twenty-five years ago the founders of residential nurseries for blind 
babies were among the first to stress the need for the training of children 
during these preschool years. Now they are having a renaissance and are 
ready to step into line with the general nursery school movement. 


IK Since I have recently become the Director of the Arthur Sunshine Home 
and Nursery School for the Blind, I should like to speak more in. detail 
of the program we hope to carry out there. Until September I am giving 
only part time to the Arthur Home, but we are most fortunate to have 
had in residence since the first of February a Superintendent of outstanding 
ability. Mrs. Dorothy Snell Murphy is the widow of a partially-seeing 
man who was formerly with the New York Commission for the Blind and 
later Superintendent of the Louisiana School for a short time. In addition 
to being a trained nurse and a trained dietitian, Mrs. Murphy has been in 
close contact with progressive education. She came to us from the Buxton 
Country Day School in Short Hills, New Jersey. 


In looking toward the accomplishment of our aims for the Arthur Sun- 
shine Home and Nursery School for the Blind, the Board of the Home, Mrs. 
Murphy and I have set ourselves definite objective principles which we 
have expressed as follows: 


1. The fundamental purpose of the Arthur Sunshine Home and 
Nursery School for the Blind is to promote the welfare of all pre- 
school children who are suffering from severe visual defects. The 
Board of the Home therefore stands ready to make whatever 
adaptations in its program may prove necessary in order to meet 
changing conditions most effectively. 


2. The Home wishes to serve as a laboratory where the special 
needs of this seriously handicapped group of children may be 
studied in order that not only those children shall benefit with 
whom it is now working, but in order that children in future 
generations may be profited. 


3. Among educators of the blind the opinion has been gaining 
constantly wider. acceptance that blind babies should be trained in 
their own homes whenever possible. Therefore, the Arthur Sun- 
shine Home is interested in the development of a training center 
for visiting counselors whose services shall be available at a rea- 
sonable fee to parents and to organizations having to do with 
visually handicapped preschool children. 


4. The Home welcomes for residence and training for brief 
periods of time such parents of visually handicapped preschool 
children as are likely to profit by the experience, in order that 
they may learn how to fit their handicapped children into their — 
family life. A reasonable fee will be charged for this service. 


5. Although the Home wishes to return every child to its own 

home as soon as such return seems feasible, it nevertheless recog- 
nizes the fact that there will always be a certain number of blind 
babies for whom adequate homes cannot be found whether because 

of their physical condition or because of other unavoidable cir- 
cumstances, For such children it wishes to be a home as well as 

a training center during their preschool period. At present, the 
Home cannot very well accommodate preschool children who are 
definitely of an idiot or imbecile degree of mentality, but it stands 
ready to do what it can to provide accommodations for such chil- 
ae dren in the future if such provision appears to be a real need. 


_ To attain these objectives, we are planning three major activities. Natur- 
ally, the first is the continuance of the Home itself. The second is a 
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program of study at the Home for the two purposes of finding out the 
essential needs of visually handicapped, preschool children and of establishing 
methods of meeting these needs. The third is the development of an exten- 
sion service which will make available visiting counselors upon whom indi- 
viduals, or public or private organizations may call when it seems advisable 
for visually handicapped preschool children to be trained in their own homes. 


_ At the Home itself we feel that we can best serve children in connection 
with whom special problems have arisen; children who do not have good 
homes of their own and for whom no good foster home can be found, those 
who have become problem children through unwise training at home or 
through serious illness, and those who have other physical handicaps which 
make it impossible for them to be given adequate care and training at 
home. Often, with this last group of children, the choice lies not between 
life at home and life in a nursery school for the blind, but between the 
nursery school for the blind and a hospital or convalescent home where 
blind children cannot be given adequate attention educationally or socially. 
The Arthur Home cannot undertake the care and training of really sick 
children. However, we do feel that for these semi-hospitalized children a 
nursery for the blind which can provide the best of medical care has more 
to offer than does the hospital or convalescent home. 


We are planning to make a great deal of our Medical Department. 
The Arthur Home feels itself fortunate in obtaining Dr. Conrad Berens as 
Chief of its Medical Service. He is also acting as consulting ophthalmologist 
and in this capacity he has already done a number of operations. Through 
Dr. Berens’ interest, we are obtaining for our children the services of the 
best specialists in New York City and in New Jersey. 


To the children who are in residence at the Nursery School we want to 
bring as much: of the home atmosphere as possible. For this reason, we 
prefer to have not more than twenty-five or thirty children living there 
at one time. This seems to be the maximum number of children under 
seven years of age who can be cared for without making the atmosphere 
of the Home institutional. For all babies and preschool children nothing 
takes the place of individual time and attention on the part of interested 

adults, and this is especially true of visually handicapped babies. 


Although legally speaking, the Arthur Home can take children up to 
twelve years of age, actually we are placing the upper limit at seven years, 
since it is clearly unwise to put older children with those who are under seven. 


The study program which we are planning to inaugurate will be carefully 
arranged to interfere as little as possible with the daily life of the children. 
At the beginning the observational method will be used. As time goes on, 
however, we hope to acquire a background of knowledge and information 
which will be of genuine value to bewildered parents who ask for advice and 
which will serve as a basis for more specific experimentation. 


Although we are continuing the Home, we are not losing sight of the 
fact that every preschool child should be trained in his own home if that 
is possible. For this reason we are developing our extension service. 
Although our visiting counselors will go only where their services are 
requested, nevertheless, we hope that such requests will come to us with 
enough frequency to make it possible for us to carry into different com- 
munities throughout the country information on the special needs of small 
visually handicapped children who are living at home. Literature prepared 


for the use of parents of blind babies has value, undoubtedly, but it also 
~ has its limitations because of the fact that so many visually handicapped 
babies suffer from additional disabilities. One child may have a partial 
paralysis which interferes “with his locomotion and with the use of his 
hands; another may present behavior problems; another may have been 
so ill for the first year or two of his life that his mentality is still in doubt. 
Only through a visiting counselor may the problems confronting the 
parents of such children be satisfactorily answered. And only through 
visiting counselors can these parents be properly guided. 


Since there is at the present time no properly trained person to act as a 
visiting counselor—no one, that is, who is available—our plan is to give 
training to one or two people during the coming year. In this we are 
fortunate in having the cooperation of the New Jersey Commission for 
the Blind. If the demand for this extension service develops, we shall pre- 
pare others for this type of work. However, since the whole program is 
new we shall have to profit by our own experience, following the course 
which seems best to us as time goes on. We shall welcome suggestions from 
any who have had experience along this line, even though they have encoun- 
tered not more than two or three cases. 


You may have noticed that I have called the Home “The Arthur Sunshine 
Home and Nursery School for the Blind.” From now on this is the name 
by which we shall be known. You may also have noticed that I have 
referred constantly to visually handicapped preschool children rather than 
to blind children. I have done this because of the fact that we actually 
serve this larger group. Degree of vision at this early age is hard to deter- 
mine, and also degree of vision varies as a result of adequate treatment or 
as a result of further deterioration of the eyes. Under the guidance of Dr. 
Berens we know that each one of the children at the Home will be given 
just as much sight as medical attention can bring about. 


Possibly our objectives for the Home will be made a little more clear if 
I tell you about a few of the children we are taking. This summer a little 
boy has come to us from Pennsylvania who is so unstable that no one feels 
sure of his mental and educational ability. We have therefore taken him 
just for the summer months to see if we can stabilize him enough so that 
he will fit happily into the life of the institution to which he will probably 
go in the fall. 


Another child has come to us from West Virginia for whom no adequate 
foster home could be found. He is to spend the summer with us, and if 
no good home can be found for him:in the fall we stand ready to make 
some arrangement with the state to keep him until he is six years old and 


ready for the West Virginia School for the Blind. 


We have also at the Home a little baby of about a year and a half upon 
whose eyes Dr. Berens is operating in the hope that he can give her some 
sight. What we are offering these three children can be provided only in 
a nursery school for the blind and it is for children such as these that we 
continue the Home. 7 


About a year from now we shall probably be ready to take visually and 
aurally handicapped children, when special teachers or attendants can be 
provided for them. Although there seems to be a great need for a special 
institution for the care of high-grade feebleminded children, the Arthur 
Sunshine Home cannot provide accommodations for them at the present 
time. 


THE ARTHUR SUNSHINE HOME 


and 


NURSERY SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND 


OUR AIM 


To give to the visually handicapped preschool child every opportunity 
to develop normally and happily through 


The building of a healthy active body. 
The provision of rich and varied contacts with the world about. 
A constructive educational program of work and play. 


ACHIEVED THROUGH 


Life in the Arthur Sunshine Home 
Where visually handicapped children under seven are given the best 
medical and educational care in surroundings which are as nearly as 
possible like those of a real home. 


Where types of children include those having no homes, those having 
physical conditions calling for special medical care, and those needing 
to be taken out of their homes for limited periods of time. Both blind 
and seeing day-school pupils are accepted in the Nursery School Depart- 
ment. 


Training of Parents 


By visiting teachers sent to the homes of visually handicapped preschool 
children. By May, 1935, the services of these teachers will be available to 
state or private organizations or to parents themselves at a reasonable fee. 
By temporary residence of parents at the Home for the purpose of 
learning how to adjust themselves to the emotional problems arising 
through the presence of a visually handicapped baby in the family. 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


The medical service provided the children resident in the Home is the 
best to be found in New York and New Jersey. 


Thirteen acres of land afford opportunities for varied out-door life, which 
makes for wholesome physical, mental and emotional growth. 


All employees, whether administrative, educational, or domestic, have been 
selected with due regard for personality, training, and experience. 


NOTE: Mrs. Murphy is now Supervisor of the 
Bxtension Service of the Arthur Home. In this 
capacity she is doing a pioneer work in the train 
of visually-handicapped preschool children. The 
only similar work done previously in this country, 
4s that carried on by the Cleveland Public School) 
System. A nurse-supervisor now has charge of the | 
Home itself, and thera is a supervisor of the 
residential nursery school. 
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